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GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING : 


INTRODUCTION 


An international seminar on the teaching of geography was 
held from 12 July to 23 August 1950 at MacDonald College, 
Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue, near Montreal (Canada), under the 
auspices of Unesco. 

Among the preparatory documents, particular attention 
should be drawn to a pamphlet published by Unesco in the 
series "Towards International Understanding", under the 
title: Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography, 
which was to serve as a basis for the work of the seminar. 

Further, a message to the participants from Mr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director-General of Unesco, defined not only 
the object of the meeting but also its place in the Organiza- 
tion's educational work. He went on to say : 

One of the tasks laid on our Organization is to use educa- 
tion to strengthen the mutual knowledge and understanding 
between the peoples which is one of the buttresses of peace. 
Now education—and hence the teaching of every subject in 
the school syllabus—is governed by three inseparable aims: 
securing a balanced development of the personality, fitting the 
individual into the social life of his community, and inculca- 
ting practical and theoretical knowledge, a way of thought and 
a moral outlook. 

Unesco's intention is, not to lay on educators a fourth task 
distinct from the other three, but rather to bring the whole of 
education, in its threefold aspect, into the service of inter- 
national understanding. In the majority of cases this new 
approach involves far-reaching reforms, themselves preceded 
by research and experiment. The undertaking is undoubtedly 
an ambitious one, but it is well-timed, since the social sciences 
have come to the aid of education, which is on the move 
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already, whether towards expansion or transformation. Need 
I stress the urgency of the task? We are committeed to 
“a race between education and catastrophe”. 

That is why Unesco, through experts, has undertaken the 
methodical re-examination of the content and methods of 
education. In 1947 our first seminar took the first step by 
asserting the need for a realignment of education and 
prescribing the main subjects for study and investigation. 
In 1948 the members of the Podébrady Seminar defined the 
psychological principles for the development of a world 
outlock in children, while at Ashridge a group of educators 
discussed the professional, moral, and social training of 
teachers for the same end. This year we are embarking on 
what I should like to call the "syllabus phase"—the cycle 
of the various school subjects. On this very day your 
colleagues in Brussels are starting a critical study of class- 
books and teaching material, and we have suggested that they 
take history as a test subject. In the course of this year we 
are beginning the preparations for a seminar for 1951 to 
follow in your footsteps, dealing with the teaching of history, 
and in 1951 we shall begin work on a further seminar for 
1952 on the teaching of foreign languages. Thus your own 
labours are one of the pieces in a vast design which, I need 
hardly say, has no place for hard and fast divisions or 
artificial priorities, 

The opportunity Unesco is now striving to grasp and the 
urgent need which it has to meet seem to me particularly 
important in the case of geography. Since the beginning of 
this century, geography has transcended the limits which its 
name implies. Formerly no more than the naming and 
description of the surface of the globe, it has gained ground 
from the simultaneous rise of the various branches of what 
are called the social sciences—sociology, ethnology, social 
psychology and demography—and has itself developed 
economic” and “human” branches. There is even a ten- 
deney in certain, countries for the name "geography" to 
disappear, while the subject itself takes on new life under 
the wider title of "social studies", Today, according to the 
definition you will find in the booklet written for you by 
à team of French geographers, "geography is the mapping, 
description, explanation and comparison of physical features 
and human activities over the surface of the globe". 
Whatever your doctrinal "position", you are, I have no doubt, 
united in the conviction that this broadening and this 
profound transformation of geography, both resulting from 
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the same initial stimulus, tend towards the same end, that 
of giving each child a knowledge of the earth, his native 
land and his fellowmen. 

Of course, the whole of education amounts to discovering 
the world and mankind, but it is in his geography class that 
the child consciously enjoys the adventure, it is there that he 
continues the patient process of exploration which he began 
at birth. On the very first pages of his primer he renews 
acquaintance with the earth and water, from which he made 
mud pies as a baby; he discovers the mysteries of the 
compass; and later he learns to read what an American 
geographer has called the history of civilization engraved by 
men on the surface of the earth. It is through geography 
that the Social Sciences, though still missing from the 
curricula of most of you, have got a foothold in the primary 
and secondary schools. For this healthy innovation geography 
is the natural medium, and it thereby renders an immense 
service to education, whose regeneration it facilitates and 
accelerates. 

Expanding in this way, geography has however in some sort 
lost its landmarks which in any case were always ill-defined, 
since under some education authorities it is classified as a 
branch of history, and taught in conjunction with geology 
or even mathematics, or included in the Social Sciences, 
I expect the first thing you will want to do will be to make 
a comparative study of these combinations, and that you will 
be quite properly concerned to define the subject you are to 
deal with. That is the professional approach, and it will 
probably be the first consciously felt bond between you. 
I am convinced however, that, being all concerned with 
practical education, you cannot long avoid the other preoccu- 
pation common to you all, namely that of devising suitable 
methods for, and proceeding to, a detailed examination of 
the various tools which teachers and children use in class. 
That, in my view, constitutes the most important aspect of 
your seminar. 

Laymen, by whom I mean those who do not know the joys 
and troubles of the teacher's profession, may see in the 
conjunction of the terms "geography" and "international 
understanding" no more than a pretext for easy theorizing. 
Yet education in general and geography teaching in particular 
cannot find much use for mere theory. In research and in 
the classroom alike your subject requires the strictest scientific 
exactitude. A geography textbook or a wall map is a preci- 
sion instrument. It is by the use of such instruments that the 
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child, from his first days in school, acquires the sense of 
accuracy in observation and description and learns the habits 
of accurate analysis and correlation which are the very 
foundations of any sound judgment on things or men. 

That is perhaps the best contribution geography can make 
to education for international understanding. The precision 
which your subject evokes and demands, the need to explain 
and understand which you foster in your pupils, lead 
naturally to the spirit of “tolerance and friendship” which 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights would have 
education stimulate. As the writers of the booklet which 
is one of your working papers have put it: “To think 
geographically is to think from a world standpoint." I am 
convinced that truth will inform your work and the whole 
spirit of your seminar. 


CHAPTER I 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


The seminar was not a congress of geographers, but a meeting 
of educators directly or indirectly interested in the teaching 
of geography in primary and secondary schools. That is to 
say, geography was considered in its bearing on psychology 
and education. 

Thus the starting point for the discussions was child and 
adolescent psychology; and the seminar was mainly concerned 
with the adaptation to that psychology of geography teaching 
in general and in all its aspects. 

The work programme adopted by the seminar was based 
on the idea of age groups. The period of primary and 
secondary schooling, which extends in most countries from 
about six to about 18 years of age, was divided into 
four groups: 5-8, 8-12, 12-15 and 15-18, to which must be 
added the more advanced ages corresponding to the teachers” 
training period at the university. This division, aimed chiefly 
at practical convenience, clearly does not take into account 
every shade of psychological development; it did, however, 
provide a useful working basis. 

The peculiarities of each age were determined by the 
participants empirically on the basis of their personal 
experiences, rather than systematically. This was quite 
natural, since most of them were geographers and not 
psychological experts. The present writer has condensed their 
comments together with his own into a synthetic picture 
which includes the chief characteristics—from the psycholog- 
ical point of view—of the child’s and the adolescents 
knowledge, emotional state and activity at the various stages 
of development. 

There is no space here to go into the details of this psycho- 
logy. Of more immediate interest, for those who teach 
geography, is a knowledge of the practical ways in which 
it has been applied to the teaching of their subject. 


CHAPTER 11 


SYLLABUSES 


The question of geography syllabuses was not studied as 
were methods by a special group of the seminar. The 
suggestions made in this connexion in the various working 
groups are therefore collected here. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Geographical education 


In the first place, the members of the seminar reaffirmed how 
essential it is for ever 


our planet, Humanity 
“oneness” of the world, a 
therefore be imbued with 
For all these reasons, 
could no longer be consi 
its teaching should be continued throug 


t 1 s 
period, whether primary or secondary, 


Geographical sense 


Such teaching should ai 


ing of geographical facts and names, 
of what has been ca 


of the seminar noted that, from this point 
is generally very backward as 
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compared with modern geographical science. While the 
latter has made considerable progress during the past hundred 
years and has become a genuinely scientific discipline, the 
schoolroom has too often remained at the stage of mere 
geographical nomenclature. Some have even come to think 
that there are two sorts of geography—the geography of the 
geographers and the geography of the classroom. These two 
trends were distinctly noticeable at this seminar, which was 
attended both by geographical experts who were university 
professors and by primary and secondary school teachers. 
In our opinion, one of the great benefits of this meeting was 
precisely the reconciliation of the former’s more strictly 
scientific point of view with the more educational outlook 
of the latter. 


Psychological factors 


The geographical education which we have mentioned should 
therefore be understood to mean an education adapted to 
the pupils psychology, in accordance with the old adage 
beloved of the mediaeval philosophers: quidquid recipitur 
ad modum recipientis recipitur. Geography syllabuses should 
be devised not only in relation to the progress of pure 
geographical science but also, and above all, in relation to 
the psychological development of the child and the adoles- 
cent. School geography is not different from the geography 
of the geographers; it is the latter plus the educational and 
psychological adaptation required in teaching it to young 
people in process of being trained. 


PRESENT SYLLABUSES 


An enquiry was first made by a questionnaire on the present 
syllabuses in use in the various countries represented at the 
seminar. A similar enquiry had already been completed 
by the International Bureau of Education in 1939, but 
since then there had been important changes in teaching 
conditions, resulting from the second world war, 

Despite the gaps, owing among other factors to the impos- 
sibility of having adequate documentation on the spot, to the 
multiplicity and complexity of school systems, and to the 
haste with which replies had to be made to somewhat 
improvised questionnaires, this enquiry nevertheless yielded 
positive and valuable results. 


Two concepts. 


In the first place, it became evident from the beginning that 
there were two different types of geography syllabuses, 
indeed two different concepts of geography, which affect the 
teaching of this discipline as a whole and in every aspect 
—the concept which predominates in the countries of Latin 
and Germanic culture, of geography as a separate type of 
knowledge, and hence as a branch of teaching distinct from 
the others, and the concept which predominates in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, of geography not as a separate type of 
subject, but as a part of the social sciences (history, sociology 
and civic instruction) and thus as a branch of teaching 
belonging to the other social studies, with which it combines 
into a didactic whole. According to the first concept, the 
teaching of geography aims primarily at instilling knowledge; 
according to the second, at creating an attitude, 


The one 
is centred primaril 


y on the subject, and only concerns itself 
with the development of a social sense as a secondary. or 
additional aim; the other is centred primarily on the develop- 
ment of a social sense, and only secondarily or incidentally 
on the subject-matter of geography. 

The two points of view are c 


and the consequences of this fact are important. The prota- 
gonists of "objective" 


geography place physical geography 
before human geography, the latter being explained by the 
former; for the protagonists of "social" geography, on the 
other hand, geographical science can be reduced almost 
exclusively to 


the study of man's adaptation to his physical 
environment. 


The former want to 
latter so as to be 
thought and 
the latter they are pragmatic. 
Finally, the former are a 
nature of their science in 
sentimental or other consi 
eyes, a social sense, 


learly diametrically opposite, 


know for the sake of knowledge, the ; 
able to act and transform: for the former, 
teaching are essentially theoretical, whilst for 


nxious to maintain the specific 
all its purity, without allowing 
derations to interfere. In their 
of which international understanding is 
but the extension to a world scale, appears as the natural 
outcome of a clear and objective grasp of geographical facts. 

Thus to acquire the "geographical sense? means preparing 
oneself both to understand men better and to have a fellow 
feeling for them?, The latter are less severe in their intel- 
1 The International Sem 

the future world citi 
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inar at Pédebrady on “The education of 
zen” had formulated the following basic 


lectual and scientific requirements, but have a deeper sense 
of the need for understanding that is common to all men, 
and of the impossibility of fulfilling this need in the rarefied 
sphere of pure intellectualism. 


National variations 


A second point noted was that, within the two foregoing 

- types of concept and of teaching, there is great variety in 
geography syllabuses, from the point of view of the subjects 
taught, the order in which they are taught and the number of 
hours allotted to this discipline; it would seem purely 
utopian to try to draw up a uniform syllabus applicable 
to all countries. As Mr. Walter B. Harris, at that time 
Director of the Education Section of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, stated in a speech to the 
members of the seminar: 

“It is not possible to draw up a study syllabus which will 
suit every country, or even every region of any one country.” 

“It is not possible in an international seminar,” concluded 
one of the groups, “to make any precise suggestion which 
would be both applicable and useful to the various countries 
regarding the order in which regions, countries or geogra- 
phical subjects should be studied, or the time which should 
be allotted to this teaching.” 

Hence the seminar's aim was not to co-ordinate and unify 
syllabuses, but to seek the most appropriate means for pro- 
moting international understanding in and through the teach- 
ing of geography, taking into account the laws of the child’s 
and the adolescent’s psychological development, 


SUGGESTIONS 


The following are the main conclusions resulting from the 
discussions on the question of syllabuses. 


From concrete to abstract 


The first, which restates an old educational truth, is that 
the teaching of geography should proceed from the known to 


axiom: “It is not a question of adding another heading to the 
syllabus; it is the spirit of the scholastic institution, its func- 
tional syllabus and its attitude to education which should be 
reassessed in relation to this task.” (Louis Meylan: L’Ecole et 
l'éducation du sens mondial, Berne, no date, p. 21.) 


the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, and from- 
the near to the far. Such teaching should therefore begin 
with a study of the local surroundings. Observations made 
there will then provide a starting point for establishing 
certain basic concepts and a terminology, and by means of 
comparison, these concepts can then be extended to other 
geographical, physical or human landscapes which do not 
come within the direct field of observation. 

Among the subjects which interest children from five to 
eight, the following physical phenomena may be mentionned: 
clouds, winds, rivers, rocks, the earth, the sea-side, the 
cardinal points and the finding of directions; the following 
human phenomena: everything connected with movement, 
€.g., trains, ships, motorcars, aeroplanes, shops, markets, 
railways stations, canals; trades, e.g., the mechanic, the 
farmer, the postman, etc.; living beings, animals and plants. 

The question arose whether it is possible to teach children 
under nine the geography of distant countries in the form 
of stories describing the way of life of the children of those 
countries. The Anglo-Saxons in particular have a compre- 
hensive series of books on this subject: “Life in Other Lands.” 
Some people maintain that the child can very well imagine 
and understand life in a Hindu village, for instance, while 
others maintain that he cannot. 


Pupils between nine and 12 years old 


Between the ages of nine and 12, the child’s horizons widen. 

e may summarize as follows the conclusions reached by the 
members of the seminar responsible for drawing up the most 
suitable geography syllabuses for this age: 

Towards the age of nine, the child is able to read fluently, 
he loves adventure stories, especially true ones. Through 
the cinema, the radio, newspapers and conversations with 
grown-ups, his knowledge of the world outside his immediate 
experience widens, and he continually wants to know more 
about distant and foreign lands, 


He admires the size, diversity and beauty of the world 
he lives in. At this age, children learn mainly by pictures 


and by lively descriptions which depict to their imagination 
distant peoples and countries. It is recommended that the 
way of life and work in certain typical regions of the world 
should be described to them, as also the journeys of well- 
known explorers or modern travellers. A systematic and 
detailed study of countries is possibly not advisable at this 
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age since the young child cannot easily analyse or classify 
phenomena outside his direct observation. He can be told 
about the type of work done by men in different surround- 
ings, about how they eat, dress or live, and about their means 
of transport and communication. 

The world today is full of problems, but it seems prefer- 
able at this age not to overwhelm the child's mind; he has 


ot yet sufficient maturity or critical faculty to understand 


them. It is better to show him the positive and constructive 
aspects of man’s work. 


Twelve years old and after 


Another important conclusion on syllabuses concerned the 
appropriateness of introducing, for children about 12 years 
old, a year’s geography teaching designed to form a bridge 
between the descriptive lessons given to children and the 
more reasoned teaching suited to adolescents and young 
people. . This is how Professor F. J. Quicke of Ghent 
University, Inspector of Secondary and Teachers’. Training 
Schools in Belgium, sees this transitional year: 
At the age of 12, which is in many countries the year 
in which secondary teaching begins, a syllabus and method 
must be devised which take into account the need: 
(1) To revise geographical subject-matter often acquired 
in object and observation lessons and drowned in a 


€ number of different disciplines, and by the same 


means, to provide a bridge between primary and 
secondary education. 

(2) To seek a rational method based on the degree of 
psychological and emotional development reached by 
children of this age. 

On the basis of these data, a syllabus has been recom- 
mended comprising a study both of local environment and 
of that environment as typical of the region. 

The environment will be presented in a different way and 
with a different purpose from those of primary education; 
it will no longer be a pure and simple acquaintance with 
nature and with the background for the life of man, even 
seen from the social angle, where biological, geographical 
and historical elements mingle. The secondary school tea- 
cher, who is more specialized than the primary schoolmaster, 
will be expected to direct his pupil into an understanding 
of geographical facts. His chief role will be to initiate him 
into the systematic study of geography which will constitute 
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his syllabus for the following years: in other words, to 
provide him with a vocabulary of precise and clear terms 
which suggest general concepts. Since it is one of the 
principal functions of geography to describe before explain- 
ing, the word used by the teacher must evoke in his listener 
a picture similar to that in the mind of the user. In the 
absence of a scale of values, the impression left in the pupil's 
mind by a too frequent use of adjectives, such as hot or 
cold, is vague and inadequate. The teacher will choose a 
precise geographical phenomenon which he will analyse, 
after first isolating it from its general background, since his 
first aim must be to impress a simple picture on the mind. 
He will then proceed to deal with normal phenomena which 
would not at first sight have attracted the pupil's attention. 
Everything out of the way or picturesque merely because it 
is impressive will be excluded on principle. The pupil must 
be taught to find a meaning in some aspect of nature which 
may at first appear dull and ordinary. Touring the country- 
side is still the ideal method. It is often possible to find 
near the school a valley formation, a typical town or village, 
erosion in one form or another, or a farm specializing in 
cattle-raising, any of which can provide material for expla- 
nations on these lines. If the local or regional surroundings 
do not yield enough subjects, they can be supplemented by 
photographs. Back at school, the teacher will take up the 
data of the prospecting tour in one of his next lessons, 
examine the sketches and notes made by his pupils and, by 
comparing them with photographic reproductions, use them 
as a starting point for more general information, describing 
valley forms, types of villages or towns, forms of erosion or 
methods of agriculture, etc. 

The medium through which children come to grasp 
concepts, definitions and general terms is no longer mere 
book learning; the process takes into account the fact that 
the pupil acquires his stock of knowledge through the senses 
before he reaches the idea; this is the age at which the 
transition from the concrete to the abstract is most logical 
and effortless. 

Thus interpreted, the chief concepts of physical and human 
geography can be clarified and assimilated. Again, the 
teacher can use any opportunity which arises to show man’s 
endeavours to adapt barren land to his needs, and to engender 
regard for all men who are fighting the same difficulties and 
problems. Similarly, civilized man should admire the efforts 
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made by primitive peoples who are less well equipped for 
that fight. 

It was agreed that the study of the immediate locality and 
the surrounding region should naturally be followed by a 
study of the whole country, after the introductory year. 
If the weekly time-table allows, this study may be included 
in the first year’s syllabus. The writer believes, however, that 
a systematic and explanatory study of the pupil’s own country 
cannot be successfully undertaken at this stage. The aim 
should be more modest and more suited to the aptitudes of 
the 12 or 13-year-old. In Belgium, a study of the country’s 
geographical regions has been planned. The first part of 
the course, in particular the outings, enable the teacher to 
show certain predominant features which make up the 
individual character of the region in which the school is 
situated. Having summed these up in a preliminary lesson, 
the teacher then begins a study of other regions by compa- 
rative methods. Progressively, he compares pictures of his 
own region with those of others, He begins with neighbour- 
ing regions, and then goes on to more distant ones. If this 
study is successful, the pupil will learn to distinguish and 
recognize them himself. That, we believe, is a rational, live 
and concrete preparation for the general study of the 
country, which must be undertaken later. 


Social studies 


Geography is taught to children chiefly in the form of 
object lessons. It is not yet systematic and organized in 
relation to a clearly defined and specialized subject. The 
Anglo-Saxon concept of “social studies”, combining geography, 
history and civic education, and the Germanic concept of 
“Heimatkunde”, combining geography, history and natural 
science, are in harmony with the child’s syncretistic and 
imperfectly differentiated psychology, and are therefore 
chiefly applicable to the teaching given to children. 


Preservation of natural resources 


Finally, since the problem of the preservation of natural 
resources, and especially of the soil, like the protection of 
natural beauty sites, is becoming an increasingly serious world 
problem, its inclusion in geography syllabuses is recom- 
mended at all educational levels. 
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CHAPTER III 


METHODS 


The question of methods in the teaching of geography was 
studied at the seminar by a special group led by Miss G. B. 
Howells, Inspector of H. M. Schools and United Kingdom 
delegate. The following pages also summarize the comments 
made in other groups. 

Teaching methods, like syllabuses, must take account of 
the pupil's psychology and adapt themselves to it. 

The child learns principally through his imaginative and 
storytelling faculties; the adolescent through his rational- 
izing faculty which probes unencumbered in every direction 
led by a curiosity still unfettered by any definite objective; 
the young man through his rationalizing faculty disciplined 
by growing scientific habits. 

Consequently, geography as taught to children will in the 
first place be descriptive; for adolescents, it will be both 
descriptive and explanatory, but without concentrating on the 
study of special "problems"; for young people, it will be 
explanatory and reasoned, The best geography teacher for 
children will be one who can relate, describe and dramatize; 
for adolescents, one who can give them a glimpse of what is 
great, beautiful and fascinating in the world of geography; 
for young people, one who can formulate geographical science 
and reduce it to clear, precise and synoptic terms. 

It was found, not without surprise, that the ex cathedra 
method of teaching, in which the pupil merely listens, and 
then learns and memorizes what he has heard, noted and 
repeated in his copybook, is still fairly general practice in 
geography lessons, even in certain large countries which are 
in other respects among the most progressive. 

The members of the seminar were unanimously of opinion 
that this was an inadequate way of developing a geographical 
way of thinking, and they sought means of applying so- 
called "active" methods to the teaching of geography. It 
may, in fact, be said that, together with the theme of inter- 


national understanding, this was one of the seminar's main 
concerns. 
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DIRECT OBSERVATION 


The members of the seminar insisted on the importance in 
teaching geography of the direct observation of phenomena; 
mere common sense this, but all too readily overlooked in a 
certain type of academic and bookish education. Yet surely 
science is the child of wonder and admiration. Somebody 
remarked that children nowadays cannot be made to admire 
the beauty of a landscape or of the starry heavens, whose 
immensity filled Pascal with awe. 

Geographical phenomena exist outside the classroom; they 
must therefore be observed by excursions to their locality. 
Pictures, illustrations, photographs, filmstrips and the cinema 
are mere substitutes for the real thing. The latter is and 
remains the prime and indispensable source of geographical 
knowledge. (What, then, can be said of teaching done 
exclusively from textbooks, and from textbooks without a 
single illustration to boot ?) 

Excursions, walks by the class, outdoor classes and field 
work (or whatever one chooses to call them) must therefore 
be considered as among the keys to geography teaching by 
active methods. Nature is the geographer’s laboratory. 

The reasons why present-day teaching in general allows 
so little time for outdoor classes are either administrative 
(over-large classes, too little time, over-rigid time-tables, staff 
shortages, travel costs or risk of accidents), technical (lack 
of training, experience or initiative on the part of the 
teachers), or psychological (confusion in the minds of the 
parents, the school authorities or the teachers between purely 
recreational and working outings). These obstacles have 
been overcome in some countries, where the outdoor class is 
a compulsory part of the geography syllabus. 4 

When geographical phenomena are not directly accessible 
for observation (as is generally the case when they lie outside 
the immediate locality), recourse must of necessity be had 
to pictures. Geography teaching cannot do without pictures, 
any more, incidentally, than without drawing. A good geo- 
graphy lesson can at a pinch, as will be seen later, be given 
without a textbook and consist of a methodical commentary 
on an illustration or the drawing of a sketch map. 

It is not enough, however, to have access to abundant 
visual material; that material must also be educatively used. 
Photographs, lantern slides and films must be used in the 
classroom according to certain methodological rules, which 
the teacher must learn and observe if he is to obtain good 
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results. As was said above, the members of the seminar 
were privileged to see a considerable number of geogra- 
phical films, accompanied by commentaries by educational 


film experts, in particular by Mr. Neville Vincent Scarfe of 
London University. 


TEAM WORK 


So much for the sources of knowledge for geography teaching. 
As to the development of that knowledge it was considered 
that geography lent itself particularly well to the method 
of working together by which the pupil takes an active part 
in the lesson and the master is a guide rather than a "tea- 
cher”, on account of the concrete nature of the subject and ` 
the numerous activities which it enables the pupil to under- 
take. Team work, which arouses interest and emulation, is 
particularly recommendable in the collection of documenta- 
tion on a given subject or the writing of monographs. 

This democratic and communal method of teaching is 
particularly suitable for adolescents aged from 12 to 15. 
Being slow, however, its regular and continuous application 
would not enable the syllabuses at present in force to be 
completed. It must therefore be combined with ex cathedra 
teaching, for while it gives greater opportunity for a child’s 
spontaneousness and inventive faculties, yet it must be 
utilized in such a way as not to break the systematic flow 
of this discipline; further, since it is applied to beings who 
are still unable to exercize self-discipline and intellectually 
to dominate the material, it must always be directed by the 
master. It is the master who must introduce the lesson, direct 
the pupil’ 


s activities and draw final conclusions from the 
work done in common. 


EXPRESSION 


However, even well conducted observations and well-devel- 
oped knowledge are not enough, even if the master summa- 
rizes their content in “concepts” and “definitions”. The 
cycle of didactical assimilation will be complete only when 
the pupil has discovered how to express for himself what 
he has learnt. But children, and also young adolescents, 
do not express themselves only through words and recited 
lessons, but through all their senses. Hence the importance 
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in geography teaching of the various manual activities aimed 
at “constructing” objects: modelling, drawing, miniature 
model-making, photograph albums, diagrams, block ed 
and, for adolescents, map-making, not only by the Ex T 
reproduction or iracing of printed maps—a process vnic 
has no pedagogical value—but by a personal ON or 
aimed at the diagrammatic representation, which mH vary 
according to individual gifts, of the geographical phenom- 
enon studied, 


INTEGRATION 


Lastly, the use of active methods mobilizes not only ie 
child’s and adolescent’s intelligence, but also their anon 
powers. In this way, knowledge is integrated po he pro 5 
as a whole; geography becomes something lived an A ie 
which can excite the pupils enthusiasm and arouse pe 
feelings of respect and sympathy for ot i men ene 
country and living conditions he now knows—! 


imperfectly, 
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CHAPTER IV 


TEACHING AIDS 


This aspect of geography teaching was specially studied by 


the group under the leadership of Professor C. A. Alagóz of 
Ankara University. 

It was recognized in the first place that secondary school 
teachers (for children from 12 to 18) should have a geography 
classroom with one or two annexes in which to store maps 
and material and do “laboratory” work. The ideal equip- 
ment for this room was described down to the last detail. 
It should include desks, tables, specially constructed black- 
boards, poster panels, cupboards, equipment for the projec- 
tion of lantern slides and films, arrangements for hanging 
movable maps, and a sand-box. 

Various suggestions were also made concerning books and 
statistical sources, reviews, papers and albums, meteorological 
material, material for soil study, surveying and making reliefs, 
illustrations, radio and drawings. Professor Thomas Frank 
Barton of Indiana University, proposed some simple, inge- 
nious and cheap means of making such material. 

The ordinary aids for geography teaching—globes, wall 
maps, atlases, textbooks and pictures—should fulfil certain 
educational requirements which are, unfortunately, not 
always borne in mind by publishers. 


WALL MAPS 


Many wall maps now in existence do not seem to fulfil 
teaching requirements. A good wall map should: 


(a) Be fairly large, simple and legible by all pupils, including 
those at the back of the class. 


(b) Not be overloaded with names and colours. 
(c) Represent only one geographical factor at a time and 


not super-impose physical, economic and political geo- 
graphy. 


(d) Wall maps which are enlargements of atlas maps usually 
do not fulfil these conditions. 


(e) Maps of economic geography; it is better to indicate 
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wes 


produce, towns, etc., by pictorial symbols than by names. 

(£) It is very useful for the map to have at its foot a set 
of small insets referring to a single geographical factor 
such as climate or vegetation. This allows of both com- 
parisons and synthesis. 

(g) In short, maps, like all other teaching material, should 
be adapted to the pupil’s psychology. At the secondary 
stage, they should be diagrammatic and, at the same 
time, accurate. 


MAPS MADE BY THE CLASS 


The use of wall maps is insufficient for teaching children 

from 12 to 15, since it requires only their visual observation. 

But the child learns as much by hand as by eye: hence the 

need to exercise his motor faculties by making him draw 

maps himself. 

(a) There was general agreement 
map-making” exercises, in w 


printed maps down to the la 
apart from the time they take, these exercises defeat 


their own aims, since the pupil is so absorbed by the 
technical side of his work that he ends by forgetting 


in condemning the famous 
hich the pupil reproduces 
st minute detail, Quite 


its geographical aspect. 

(b) The pupil should not be asked to make maps, but dia- 
grammatic sketch-maps. 

(c) In this way, a good geography lesson could even dispense 
with textbooks, and merely concentrate on making a 
sketch-map in class. The teacher tells his pupils to draw 
the outline of the map at home (blank map or sketch) 
containing only the contours and main features, such as 
big rivers, of the region under study. Each child brings 
his outline map to the following lesson which is spent 
in filling it in, the teacher doing the same work on the 


blackboard, explaining as he goes along. 


PICTURES 


(a) Pictures (photographs. illustrations, projections, films, 
etc.) are an indispensable aid to geography teaching. 

(b) So far as possible, the pictures should have some 
aesthetic. value, but they should always represent a 
subject of geographical interest. Merely picturesque or 
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out of the way views are not necessarily the most 
valuable in this respect. f 

(c) Aerial photographs are a valuable aid in the teaching 
of geography. The oblique panorama is easier to grasp 
than the vertical view. The former gives better overall 
views, while the latter provides a better explanation of 
the distribution of geographical phenomena; it is more 
abstract and nearer to a map. Oblique views will be 
used especially for children from 12 to 15. 

Drawings have a greater educational value than pho- 
tography for children up to seven or eight. 

(d) Too many pictures should not be used. A few typical 
pictures of the phenomenon under study are enough. 
The use of this visual aid must not be considered as 
an entertainment, but as an integral part of the lesson. 

(e) The teacher should draw attention to one or two essential 
points in a picture, and not to all its details, 

(£) There are two ways of using a picture: either to proceed 
from the picture to the map, or to seck the map's main 
features as reproduced in the picture, The forme 
method is best for children from 12 to 15. : 


FILMS 


Films were the sub 
Seminar; members were given an o 


number of geographical films, exchange views and criticize 
each of them. Th 


retical criteria and classificatio; 


ent showed that only very 


film is subject to methodological rules which the master 
should know and apply if this a 


‘amuse, his pupils. Lastly, 
phical films, a problem fre 


GLOBES 


(a) Every class should h 


ave one or even two globes, one 
blank the other not, 
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ns, as to formulate judgments * 


(b) ass are usually too small. They merely reproduce 

i mape. Then are over-loaded. No globes have yet 

produced showi th eo- 

ED wing & separate aspects of geo 

(e) A good globe, like a good wall map, should be dia- 

grammatic, merely indicating outlines and contours of 

continents and seas. Certain blank globes which can be 

(a) pitos on in chalk are excellent from this point of view. 

E sound teaching, a country is shown on the globe 
efore it is shown on the map. 


ATLASES 


(a) A good school atlas must not be overloaded, nor too 


(b large and difficult to carry. 
) It should have the same nomenclature as the textbook. 


(c) It should contain an explanatory introduction (explana- 


a d of projections, symbols used, scales, etc.). 
he school atlas is not merely a reference document but 


also a working instrument; it would be advantageous 
for it to include questionnaires and practical exercises. 

(e) It should juxtapose geographical features calling for 
comparison, for instance, a map of climates and a map 
of plant groups. 

(£) Atlases should use a simpler technique for demonstrat- 
ing economic features. They are usually overloaded. 
They should merely indicate the major economic regions, 
together with a few essential facts. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The members of the seminar recalled or formulated certain 
asic rules relating to the use and qualities to be required 
of textbooks: adaptation to the child’s age and psychology; 
choice, nature and disposal of illustrations; content and 
arrangement of the text. There was unanimous agreement 
that inaccuracies, mistakes, prejudices and geographical mis- 
statements—or reticences—concerning other countries are 
ound to be prejudicial to international understanding. 
Hence the need for authors of textbooks to use only accurate 
and complete information, and only such illustrations as are 
characteristic of the countries studied and give a true and 
Up-to-date picture of their living conditions. 


im Ib." 


It is clearly impossible here to record in detail everything 
that was said concerning teaching aids, much of which has 
incidentally been set out in a large number of excell 
on audio-visual aids and the methodology of 

Various recommendations were made to Unesco concerning 
the standardization, centralization, and dissemination of 
these teaching aids and the conditions they should fulfil if 


they are to be of assistance in the promotion of a spirit of 
international understanding. 


ent works 
geography. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The group entrusted with the study of this problem was 
directed by Professor Tulippe of Liége University, who has 
written authoritative works on the methodology of teaching 
gcography. The chief conclusions reached by the group may 
be summarized as follows. 


TRAINING OF PRIMARY SCHOOLMASTERS 


This matter was studied in greater detail than the training 
of secondary school teachers, for the good reason that it 
is less specialized than the latter, and therefore more 
difficult to define, and that the way in which geography is 
taught in primary schools plays a decisive part in the attain- 
ment of those qualities of the mind and heart that incline 
men to the understanding of other people and other countries. 

Twofold training is considered necessary for primary school 
teachers—theoretical and practical scientific training, and 
theoretical and practical educational training. 


Scientific Training 


(1) Theoretical scientific training should no doubt aim at 
providing knowledge, but even more at instilling a geo- 
graphical way of thinking. The future master must 
acquire a geographical sense, not only as regards phy- 
sical features but also where the human factor is 
concerned. Monographs are recommended as one of 
the best methods of initiation into human geography. 
Two hours of theoretical geography a week are a good 
average. The geography professor at the teachers’ train- 
ing college should be an expert. y 

(2) Practical scientific training is far more important for 
the future primary school teacher than theoretical 
scientific training, the reason being that he will not have 
to teach his pupils scientific theory, but purely descrip- 
tive geography, adapted to their psychology, and learnt 
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This practical training should include 
following elements: 


(a) 
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as much through their fingers as through their ears and 
eyes. Half a day should be given each week throughout 
the year to the practical training of students at teachers” 
training colleges. Here again, human geography should 


be associated more closely than is commonly done with 


physical geography. 
in particular the 


Excursions and direct observation in the field. Such 
direct observation is the very basis of geographical 
culture. It cannot be dispensed with. Excursions must 
therefore be included in the actual gcography syllabus, 
whatever the technical or administrative. difficulties. 
Excursions are part of school work. They should be 
methodically made and include preparation and critical 
examination of the facts observed. The teacher should 
not have to bear the costs himself. 

Similarly, it is strongly recommended that study trips 
abroad should be encouraged, 

The teacher should acquaint himself with the technique 
and various uses of modelling. 

He should be initiated into the use of statistics and 
trained in judging statistical data critically. 

He should also be trained in the use of audio-visual aids 
to teaching geography: pictures, photographs, films, 
filmstrips, etc. His training in this respect should give 
him both the ability to judge by simple and sound 
criteria the geographical and educational value of visual 
aids, and ability to manipulate the apparatus commonly 
used for screen projection. 

The radio, wire or tape recorders, and television are 
modern teaching aids which no teacher can afford to 
leave out of account. d 
Museums may render great services to geography tea- 
chers. "The setting up of a geographical section in 


= 


Pedagogical training 


(1) c ad educational and methodological train- 
un dm da teacher should be given by the 
. e a poro himself. The latter should have at 
c tM dw years teaching experience and keep 
Peces T abreast of educational questions. 
E raining should be given in classes in which 
S Kr Teacher attends model lessons given by the 
E: T and other teachers, and in which he himself 
es afterwards to take the class. 


TRAIL 
NING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL-TEACHERS 


e ues has been said concerning the future pri- 
ROS UTER applies a fortiori to the future secondary 
complet A The latter, however, should receive a more 
MAC i ar-reaching scientific, educational and huma- 
"eut ed This aspect of general and philosophical 
of cass ac 1 appears more necessary than ever in our age 
NC Pio was much emphasized. £4 ; 
Was te theoretical and practical scientific training, 1t 
should s ered that the future secondary school-teacher 
GEHE nave completed at least three years of geographical 
i 5s the university and have a degree in this discipline. 
S ORIS 3 urther considered that he should at the same time 
n RM sound training in the natural and social sciences, 
Finall er being particularly important for human geography. 
should AN considered desirable that the geography teacher 
am ithe so teach either science or history, preferably in 
er classes. 
a Theoretical and practica 
u ace absolutely necessary, 
the geographer’s geography” 
psychology. 


] educational training was consi- 
to enable the teacher to adapt 
to the child’s or adolescent's 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUPPLY OF INFORMATION TO SCHOOL-TEACHERS 


The need for school-teachers to keep abreast of problems 
relating to their discipline should not be neglected. This 
question was studied by a special group under the direction 
of Professor Tulippe of Liége University. 

This group reached the following conclusions: most govern- 
ments provide neither their primary nor their secondary 
school-teachers with the material conditions which would 
enable them to keep abreast of problems relating to their 
discipline. Quite apart from the financial question, most 
teachers have the greatest difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
scientific and educational material, which they usually find 
only in textbooks or in the daily press. In this sphere, 
however, teachers’ needs are considerable. > h 

Practical proposals were made by tbe group studying this 
question, with a view to remedying the present situation, 
Proper information should be objective, adequate, but simple, 
easily accessible, standardized and regular. It should deal 
primarily with the scientific or educational aspects of geo- 
graphy teaching. It would incidentally vary according to 
whether it was intended for primary or secondary school- 
teachers, 

The group emphasized the usefulness of statistical documen- 
tation, It proposed that Unesco should prepare statistical 
cards to be sent to National Commissions or National 
Geography Committees, bearing on the chief raw materials 
and manufactured products, classified both under products 
and under countries, and on comparable standards of measu- 
rement, 

Teachers should also have at their disposal meteorological 
and pictorial information. The latter will chiefly take the 
form of photographs, which are indispensable aids to 
geography teaching. 

In this connexion, the members of the seminar together 
drew upa list of addresses in 20 countries from which photo- 
graphic documentation on each country could be obtained. 
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CHAPTER VII 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


There a E 

un n. e Mio JE that the expression "international 

Re ae : world sense" express a kind of vague 
SEGA a omenan suspect cosmopolitanism. 

n E: g, i 
seminar, is merely apaa it was pias in the 
ae iento arning to respect all men, whatever 
s ie as ing to consider persons living in other countries 
Andr Ad to other civilizations as human beings, and 

NARS 4 ux they live, eat, dress, work and play... ." 
ESI E. this subject was on the agenda of one of the 
SE did KA it was the general theme and raison d'étre 
iscdesioris es and was therefore. the leitmotiv of all the 
lone <yllal t was mainly from this angle that child psycho- 
Provisión LN methods, teaching aids and training and 

The o: information for teachers were considered. 

(a) H question was presented from two points of view: 
ow can the spirit of international understanding in 
Beier be promoted in and by the teaching of geo- 
hy? 
(b) How should teaching about in 

(the United Nations and its 

related to geography teaching? 


ternational organizations 
Specialized Agencies) be 


HOLISTIC NATURE 


more synthetic, or “holistic” 


Geog z 
cography is becoming more and 
and this is apparent 


e a Greek word meaning * whole"), 
(a) Tn respects: 
nwardly, geography is coming to be increasingly consi- 
dered as a science which unifies landscapes and seeks 
to discover their *personality " or *dominant character- 
istics", in short to make the "chorological synthesis" of 
the analytical features studied by physical, human, cultu- 
ral and economic geography. This point, to which 
Professor H. O'Reilly Sternberg of the University of 
Brazil drew attention, was not, in our opinion, sufficiently 
emphasized during the seminar. 
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(b) Outwardly, geography is coming more and more to 


envisage the features of the world's surface as inter- 
dependent units, mutually linked and complementary, in 
brief, as a planetary unit. This point was, by contrast, 
continually stressed, and was used to show how geography 
teaching can help to develop a spirit of international 
understánding, 


REASONS 


Thus, whether it be taught separately or incorporated in 
social studies, geography must by its nature lead to inter- 


nati 


onal understanding, for the following reasons among 


others: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Geography is the science which gives a sense of space, 
just as history is the science which gives a sense of time, 
Thereby it widens the horizons of the mind by first 
describing and then explaining the features which form 
the back-cloth of the drama of mankind. The stage has 
been greatly reduced in size by the aeroplane age on 
which we have recently entered. For the first time in 
history, man is becoming aware, by actual experience, 
of the spatial unity of his planet. This is a capital event 
whose importance is at least equal to, if not greater than, 
the discovery of new continents. 

The geography of mankind brings out particularly clearly 
the common interests of all men in their endeavours 
and ingenuity in adapting themselves to their natural 
environment and making the best of it. All men have 
the same needs, at least the same primary needs (food, 
clothing, housing, defence, social life and moral and 
spiritual life), although ways of satisfying them differ 
from one region to another. 

Lastly, economic geography, more than any other kind 
of geography, shows up the interdependence and comple- 
mentary nature of the different nations and countries. 
It can state and illustrate with precise statistical data 
what each country gives to and receives from the others, 
On this basis it is possible to determine which are the 
main complementary spheres of the world—e.g., the two 
hemispheres, the old and the new continents, the mari- 
time and the continental countries—and these again are 


a powerful factor making for international understand- 
ing. 


GEOGRAPHY AND DAILY LIFE 


One of the more important conclusions emerging from the 
seminar at MacDonald College was the growing importance 
of geography in everyone’s daily life. This is due to the 
fact that the prodigious development in the ease, number, 
speed, extent and also the complexity of human contacts as 
a result of modern technical progress constantly forces man 
to take stock of the situation of others and himself in the 
world. He cannot read a paper, an illustrated journal or a 
digest, he cannot see a film, listen to the wireless, write a 
business letter or enter a shop or travel agency without 
coming up against geographical questions. Surely the school- 
room, in this respect, lags somewhat behind real life? 

Some of those present laid greater stress on the intellectual 
content of international understanding, while others empha- 
sized its emotional and ethical aspects. The former were o 
the opinion that truly objective geography teaching, when 
not falsified by underlying thoughts of propaganda, of poli- 
tical or economic domination, or even of resentment, Js m 
itself a factor in international understanding, requiring no 
introduction of forcign elements: the emotional impulse is 
the natural outcome of a clear vision of the subject, provided 

he latter is taught by active methods which mobilize all oe 
Pupil's emotional powers. The same would apply to the 
ethical factor. The opponents of this view, while agrecing 
that the objective and active teaching of geography creates 
in the mind and heart of the pupil a disposition eminently 
favourable to international understanding, maintained ae 
such understanding includes an element which cannot be 
created by geographical knowledge alone, even wa nee 
bined with enthusiasm, namely the giving of pn de 
by deeds and not merely by good intentions, to that love o 

one’s neighbour" implied in international understanding. 


TEACHING ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


There is another question, namely the relationship beinara 
teaching on international organizations whose puro ee 
ol peace, unity and goodwill among peoples, an 
eaching of geography. 

e OS of ihe United Nations is a sae Bes 
remain in ignorance of this fact—not even t D Kerne 
country is not a member of the United Nations—a y 
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than they can remain ignorant of the existence of other 

continents: knowledge of the existence and structure of 

something is always a cultural enrichment. 

This will be better understood if the United Nations system 
is considered from two angles: as the instrument created by 
men to give effect to the above-mentioned aims, and from 
the point of view of the use to which men put that instrument 
in practice. Any valid reasons there might be for doubting 
the honesty and efficiency of that use should not lead us to 
leave the instrument itself systematically out of account. 

Having admitted so much, it remains to be seen whether 
the United Nations should be discussed in the schoolroom; 
if the answer is in the affirmative, at what stage should this 
be done? Again, should such teaching be incorporated in 
the geography lesson? 

(a) As to the first point, the majority of participants were 
of the opinion that the school cannot pass over in silence 
the efforts made by the peoples at the present time to 
unite and organize themselves on a world-wide basis. 
Knowledge of this fact, which is both new and of capital 
importance in the history of mankind, certainly contri- 
butes as much to the pupil’s “general” culture as does 
a knowledge of the exceptions to rules of grammar, or 
of the mythological heroes of olden times. 

(b) Some participants, however, believed that such teaching 
should not be given in primary schools, but should be 
left until later and incorporated in, say, post-educational 
civic education. 

Others again, mostly Anglo-Saxons, wanted it introduced 
at all stages of primary and secondary schooling. It 
would, of course, be adapted to the psychology of each 
age, it being understood that the teacher should always 
proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex, and from the immediate to the 
distant. At the primary level, such teaching would be 
given more occasionally, whereas at the secondary level, 
it would be more systematic. 

(c) To what discipline should such teaching be attached? 
At the umiversity level, it is the function either of 
sociology (international bodies considered as social facts), 
or of international law (these same bodies considered as 
juridical facts), or else of history (according to the 
practical use men make of them). At the secondary 
and primary levels, neither sociology nor law are 
educational subjects. In practice, there are three possible 
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disciplines to which teaching about the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies might be attached: history, 
geography and civic education. Some participants 
favoured history, others civic education, again others 
geography. 
In connexion with the latter, particular attention should be 
drawn to the plan prepared at the invitation of the United 
Nations Department of Information by a group of educators 
from Nebraska, under the direction of Professor Frank E. 
Sorenson, Professor of Geography at Nebraska University. 
This plan, originally intended for United States schools, 
served as a basis for discussion in one of the groups led by 
its author. Although it cannot be used as it stands in those 
European schools that do not use the social study system, 
‘it is nevertheless a model of psychological adaptation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions emerge from the seminar at MacDonald 
College. 

The growing importance of geographical knowledge in our 
age was frequently mentioned. This fact implies a threefold 
need: the need in public affairs for specialists with geogra- 
phical training; the need to make geography better known 
to the public, whose ignorance in this field is often surpris- 
ing; finally, the need to inject new vitality into geography 
teaching in schools, especially in secondary teaching which 
is generally far behind progress made in geographical science. 

As regards syllabuses, the idea of a year's initiation forming 
a bridge between geography object lessons and systematic 
geography as taught to adolescents seems a very happy one. 
This reform has been carried out in Belgium, where the 
results are excellent. 

As regards methods, it is impossible to lay too much stress 
on the importance of direct observation and on the necessity 
for outdoor classes, as also on the necessity for active methods 
if the children are to be given a geographical sense and not 
merely be crammed with facts and names learnt by heart. 

The various suggestions made to Unesco for centralizing 


and disseminating educational documentary material should: 


be given warm support. The members of the seminar 
emphasized, however, that in view of the immensity of its 
task and its limited financial resources, Unesco cannot alone 
undertake to carry out all the wishes expressed to it, and that 
recourse should rather be had to private initiative. It is for 
this Organization to arrange for further opportunities for 
contact between educators, and also between students, school- 
children and manual workers, Teachers, who know that 


personal, live experience is the best form of teaching, cannot 
overlook the necessity for such contacts, 
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ANNEX I 


COMPOSITION AND OPERATION OF THE SEMINAR 


ese 32 Member States, the following were represented 
ae : Australia, 2; Austria, 1; Belgium, 2; Brazil, 4; 
E a i enmark, 1; Egypt, 1; France, 3; (Western) Ger- 
NOT ; Greece, 1; Iraq, 1; Israel, 1; Italy, 1; Japan, 1; 
ne herlands, 1; New Zealand, 1; Norway, 1; Philippines, 1; 
and 3; Turkey, 1; United Kingdom, 4; Union of 

outh Africa, 1; United States of America, 5. 

In all, there were 44 participants of whom a quater were 
women. 

1 The director of the seminar was Professor Carlos Delgado 

e Carvalho of the Faculty of Philosophy in the University 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 

The seminar included 10 working parties: on five age 
groups, the first aim being to study the child and the 
adolescent at the various stages of their psychological develop- 
ment, and five "subject" groups which tackled the various 
aspects of geography teaching in primary and secondary 
schools, and the means of promoting international under- 
standing through and by this teaching. 

Each group leader directed both an age group and a 
subject group. The choice of group leaders was made by 
Unesco on the principle of geographical distribution, and 
»was as follows: 


Working Group I 


(1) Age: The child from six to nine. 
(2) Subject: Methods of Teaching Geography. 
Group leader: Miss Gwendoline Howells (United King- 


dom), Inspector of H.M. Schools. 


Working Group IT 


(1) Age: The child from nine to 12. 
(2) Subject: Geography and the United Nations. 

Group leader: Professor Frank Sorenson (United States 
of America), Professor of Geography at Nebraska 
University. 
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Working Group III 


(1) Age: Pupils from 12 to 15. 
(2) Subject: Methods of Teaching Geography. 
Group leader: Professor Cemal Arif Alagöz (Turkey), 
Professor of Geography at Ankara University. 


Working Group IV 


(1) Age: Pupils from 15 to 18. 
(2) Subject : Geography and International Understanding. 
Group leader: Mr. Robert Ficheux (France), geography 
teacher at the Lycée Carnot, Paris. Having been 
obliged to leave for reasons of health, he was replaced 
by Mr. Gérard Pfulg (Switzerland), Director of the 
Teachers” Training College at Fribourg. 


Working Group V 


(1) Age: Training of future teachers. 

(2) Subject: Supply of Information to Practising Teachers. 
Group leader: Professor Omer Tulippe (Belgium), Profes- 

sor of Geography at Liège University. — 

Each group had its own secretary and an observer whose 

task it was to ensure the orderly progress of the discussions 

Írom the technical angle. Both were chosen from among 

the members of the group and, in principle, at least for a 

period of one week. 

Work between the groups was co-ordinated through general 
meetings which were to have been held each week. For a 
variety of reasons, these meetings were discontinued after a 
while, and the groups then worked more or less alone. 

About half-way through the seminar, some temporary sub- 
groups were set up to collect and assemble the results so far 
obtained by the various groups. Members of these groups 
were chosen to direct them. 

In addition to the ten foregoing groups, special committees 
were set up to ensure the smooth running of the seminar or 
to check and disseminate results. These were an Assessment 
Committee, a Research Committee and a Follow-up Com- 
mittee. All members were free to attend these. The 
Committees! conclusions, like those of the groups, are sum- 
marized in the reports handed to all participants during or 
after the seminar. 

In all, 112 documents totalling 933 pages, were produced 
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during the seminar. Most of them were drawn up in French 
and English and were multigraphed. 

It had been intended originally that the Unesco pamphlet 
Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography should be 
used as a basis for discussion at the seminar. The work done 
there will serve for the recasting and completion of that 
pamphlet, and Mr. N. V. Scarfe of the London University has 
been appointed by Unesco to draft the text, which will be 
published early in 1951. 

The spirit of the seminar was excellent. , By the common 
consent of all participants, it was a most friendly experience 
of communal life. ‘There was never a suspicion that one or 
other national or linguistic group was trying to dominate. 
Differences in nationality, language, culture, social position, 
or philosophical concepts never gave rise to any incident. 
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ANNEX II 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND WORKING MATERIALS 


A library was assembled by Unesco at MacDonald College, 
containing atlases and geography textbooks in use in the 
countries represented. Mr. Raymond Tanghe, Librarian of 
Montreal University, was in charge, and the participants 
were able greatly to benefit from it, despite the short time 
at their disposal. 

An exhibition had also been arranged, containing the most 
varied and abundant teaching material (equipment for 
geography classrooms, globes, maps, illustrations, diagrams, 
work done by schoolchildren, films, Unesco and International 
Bureau of Educations publications, catalogues and prospec- 
tuses issued by publishing firms). 

Films brought by participants were shown in the exhibition 
hall. In addition, general meetings were held twice a week 
in the cinema of MacDonald College, followed by comment- 
aries and discussions on the geographical and educational 
value of the films shown. 

The participants also had opportunities of visiting several 
schools in Montreal and of taking experimental classes with 
children at Ste.-Anne-de-Bellevue, the site of MacDonald 
College. 

Various excursions in Canada left the participants with a 
wealth of unforgettable impressions: an official reception by 
the Canadian Federal Government, followed by a tour of 
Ottawa; a field trip to the McGill University summer school 
at Standstead, which specializes in the arctic regions; an 
excursion to Niagara Falls and Toronto; a journey to Quebec, 
where the participants were received by the municipal 
authorities and by Laval University, and were the guests of 
the Provincial Ministry of Lands and Forests and to the 
Forest Rangers’ Schoo] at Duchesnay, on the outskirts of the 
vast Laurentides forest; a reception by the Cercle Universitaire 
of Montreal University and a tour of the city’s port. 

Finally, at the end of the semgmar, the participants were 
fortunate enough to be invited ithe United States where, 
for five days, they were the guests of the National Education 
Association. 
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During this stay, they were given an opportunity to visit 
not only the National Education Association's centre in 
Washington, but also the United States Office of Education, 
the National Geographical Society, and the State Department 
of the Federal Government, as well as the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in New York, and the United Nations 
building at Lake Success. E A 

Several visitors also came during the seminar itself 3d 
discuss matters touching on geography and the Unite 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. d 

A draft bibliography on the teaching of geography, prepis 
by two experts before the seminar, was distributed to parti- 
cipants. Despite certain gaps, it is a useful tool for reference 
purposes and should serve as a guide in drawing up a more 
complete international bibliography. h 

Lastly, the participants themselves clearly corse 
most important source of information for each other. 
Geography experts, school directors and inspectors, icu 
officials of Ministries of Education, professors and teachers 
at the various educational levels were call een up. 
opportunity, apart from the debates within the Lata ted 
exchange veiws in private conversation, discuss exper d at 
and seek in common a solution for the problems raised a 
the seminar, 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana 
S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos AIRES. 


AUSTRALIA 
H. A. Goddard, Ltd., 
225a George Street, 
SYDNEY. 


AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 
Vienna I. 


BARBADOS 
S.P.C.K. Bookshop, 
Broad Street, 
Brwcerown. 


BELGIUM 
Librairie 
Encyclopédique, 
7 rue du Luxembourg, 
Brussers IV. 


BOLIVIA. 
Libreria Selecciones, 
Avenida, 
16 de Julio 216, 
Casilla 672, 
La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
Rua Mexico 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
Rio DE JANEIRO. 


BURMA 

Burma Educational 
Bookshop, 

551-3 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 22, 
Rancoon. 


CANADA 
(English speaking) : 
University of Toronto 
Press, 
Toronto. 
(French speaking) : 
Benoit Baril, 
4234 rue de la Roche, 
Montreat 34. 


CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated 
Newspapers of 
Ceylon, Ltd., 
CoLombo 1. 


CHILE 
Libreria Lope de Vega, 
Moneda 924, 
Sawriaco DE CHILE. 


COLOMBIA 
Emilio Royo Martin, 
Carrera 9a, 1791, 
Bocora. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, 
O'Reilly 455, 
Havana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Orbis, Narodni 37, 
Pnacuz I. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
CorrNHacEN K. 


ECUADOR 

Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, 

Av. Mariano 
Aguilera 332, 
Casilla 67, 

Qurro. 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance 
d'Egypte, 
9 Adly Pasha Street, 
Carro. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen 
Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 

Librairie Universitaire, 
26, rue Soufflot, 
Panis-5*, 


GERMANY 

Unesco Vertrieb für 
Deutschland, 

R. Oldenbourg, 
Monicu. 


GREECE 
Elefthéroudakis, 


ibrairie Internationale, 
ATHENS. 


HUNGARY 


Kultura, P.O.B. 149, 
Buparest 62, 


INDIA 
Oxford Book 
€ Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, 
New Detar. 


SOUTH INDIA 
AND BOMBAY 
Rajkamal 
Publications Ltd., 
Chowpatty Rd., 
Bompay 7. 


INDOCHINA 

K. Chantarith, C.C.R., 
38 rue Van 
Vollenhoven, 
Pnwow-PENH. 


INDONESIA 

G.C.T. van Dorp 

€ Co., N.V., 

Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


ISRAEL 
Blumenstein's 
Bookstores, Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, 
TEL Aviv. 


ITALY 
G. S. Sansoni, 
Via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella Postale 552, 
FLORENCE. ` 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Inc., 
6 - Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
Tokvo. 


LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Francais, 
Beirut. 


MALAYAN 
FEDERATION 

AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MEXICO 
Libreria Universitaria, 
Justo Sierra 16, 
Mexico D.F. 


, NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout, 9, 
Tur Hacur. 


NIGERIA 

C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
Osto, 


PAKISTAN 


Thomas & Thomas, 
Fort Mansions, 
Frere Road, 
Karachi 3. 


PERU 

Libreria Internacional 
del Peru, S.A., 
Girón de la Union, 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education 
Co., Inc., 

1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, 
MANILA. 


PORTUGAL 


Publicagoes Europa- 
America, Ltda., 

4 Rua da Barroca, 
LISBON. 


PUERTO RICO 
Panamerican Book Co., 


San Juan 12. 
SPAIN 

Aguilar, S.A. de 
Ediciones, 

Juan Bravo 38, 
Mann. 
SWEDEN 

A/B CE. Fritzes 
Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 


Fredsgatan 2, 
Srocknorm 16. 


SWITZERLAND 


French-speaking 
cantons: 
Librairie de l’Université, 
22-24 rue de Romont, 
FRIBOURG. 
German-speaking 
cantons: 

Europa Verlag, 

5 Rämistrasse, 
ZünicH. 


SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, 
Damascus. 


TANGIER 


Centre International, 
54 rue du Statut. 


THAILAND 

Suksapan Panit, 
Arkarn 9, 
Raj-Damnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION 

OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik's 
Bookstore, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 

Lonpon S.E.I. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

Columbia University 
Press, 

2960 Broadway, 

New York. 


URUGUAY 
Centro de Cooperación 
Cientifica E 
Para América Latina, 
Unesco, 
Bulevar Artigas 1320, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jugoslavenska Knjiga, 
Marsala Tita 23/11, 
BELGRADE. 


If you are 


interested in people of all nations 
alert to today's events and problems 
active in spreading knowledge and culture 


read the UNESCO 


COURIER 


to keep informed — to inform others 


The UNESCO COURIER is an international monthly 
periodical devoted to activities and developments throughout 
the world in the sciences, the arts, and education. Written 
in an easy readable style, the COURIER offers a monthly 
selection of feature articles, news, and pictures which you 
will find thought-provoking and informative. 


By subscribing to the UNESCO COURIER for yourself and 
those around you, you are materially assisting in Unesco's 
main task of spreading international understanding. If 
you pass your copy on so that it is read and re-read, if 
you use its contents in study groups and round-table 


discussions, you are advancing Unesco’s work a hundred-. 
fold. 


Specimen copy free upon request 


Annual subscription: $2.00 10/6 500fr. 
Per copy: $.20 1/-  50fr. 


You may subscribe to the UNESCO COURIER in’ the currency o, 

your own country, by sending your remittance to our Nationa 

Distributor listed on the following page, or directly to Unesco, 
19, Avenue Kléber, Paris-16°. 


Y 
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